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Kennedy 
Steps into 
Rules Fight 


By Gene Zack 


Pres. John F. Kennedy has 
stepped into the raging House 
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battle to end conservative con- 
trol of the powerful Rules Com- 
mittee, declaring that “a small 
group of men” should not be 
permitted to keep the majority 
of House members from voting 
on controversial measures. 

In response to a question at 
his first press conference since tak- 
ing office—a conference televised 
live for the first time in White 


between 30 and 40 million viewers 
—Kennedy conceded that the prog- 
tess of his legislative program 
hinges on the rules fight. 
Kennedy’s plea for liberaliza- 
tion of the committee came as 
the House postponed until Jan. 
31 a showdown vote on break- 
ing the coalition’s quarter-cen- 
tury-old control by adding three 
new members to the committee. 


The formula for ending the al- 
liance between conservative Repub- 
licans and southern Democrats— 
who in the past have succeeded in 
blocking or. watering down liberal 
economic measures—was put for- 
ward by veteran Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex.). 

Close Vote Seen 

There were strong indications 
that the vote would be extremely 
close and that it could still go 
either way. 

At his press conference Kennedy 
Teiterated his earlier stand that he 
would not “infringe” on the right 
of the House to be “the judge of 
its own rules” and said that Ray- 
burn “has been extremely anxious 
that the House be permitted to set- 
tle this matter in its own way.” 

But, the President said, “it is no 
secret” that he believes “strongly” 
that all of the House members 
should have an opportunity to vote 
on “programs which are put for- 
ward for the benefit of the coun- 

“This is a very difficult time 
in the life of our country,” Pres. 

Kennedy said. “Many contro- 

versial measures will be pre- 

sented,” he went on, including 
housing, aid - to - education and 
farm legislation. 

The President expressed the 
hope that the House would have 

a chance to exercise its will on 

these and other key measures and 

that “a small group of men will 
not attempt to prevent the mem- 
bers from finally letting their 
judgments be known.” 
Under existing rules a majority 
vote on the committee is needed to 
clear legislation for floor action. 
In the 86th Congress there was 
a constant pattern under which two 
conservative Democrats—Chairman 
(Continued on Page 8) 


A GIET of $7, 500 worth of children s winter clothing ‘has been sent to evicted Negro sharecroppers 
living in a tent city in Fayette County, Tenn., by members of Ladies’ Garment Workers Local 99 of 
New York City. The clothing, to be distributed by the Congress of Racial Equality, will go to the 
families ordered off farms because they registered to vote in the presidential election. 
amining clothing shipment are, left to right: CORE Regional Rep. Gladys Harring, and ILGWU 
members Helen Part, Elizabeth Philips, Jocelyn Boyd, Local 99 Mgr. Douglas Levin and Al King. 


Shown ex- 


In Senate Testimony: 


legislation. 


Committee, described the Douglas 
bill as “the kind of comprehensive 
attack on the cancer of area blight 
which the (Kennedy) Task Force 
on Distressed Areas has recom- 
mended” and said it should com- 
mand bipartisan support. 


Labor Asks Support 
Of Area Aid Bill 


Organized labor has thrown its weight behind the area redevel- 
opment bill sponsored by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) and 43 
other senators, and has urged prompt passage of this “long overdue” 


AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller, testifying before 
the Senate Banking and Currency® 


Auto Workers’ Pres. Walter P. 


for needy families. 


President’s First Executive Order 
Doubles Food Distribution to Needy 


The Kennedy Administration has moved quickly to bolster the federal program of surplus food 
distribution to 3.5 million Americans, primarily those living in areas of chronic unemployment. 
Less than 24 hours after taking office, Pres. John F. Kennedy in his first executive order directed 
the Agriculture Dept. to make available as soon as possible “‘a greater variety and quantity of food” 


Reuther, also testifying, praised the 
Douglas bill as “a first important 
step” toward realizing a “dynamic 
economy ... in which our produc- 
tive capacity will again be mobi- 
lized to the full.” 

The Douglas bill is similar to 

(Continued on Page 8) 


House spokesman said would 
‘virtually double” the amount of 
food being distributed, was a ful- 
fillment of a campaign promise 
to make improvement of the pro- 
gram a top priority item in the 
new Administration. 

On the heels of the executive 
order, Agriculture Sec. Orville L. 
Freeman announced that canned 
pork and gravy, dried pea beans 
and dried eggs would be added to 
the surplus food program. These 


The action, which a White ‘ 


guess supplement the present diet 
of flour, corn: meal, dried milk, 
rice and lard—a diet to which the 
preceding Administration had add- 
ed butter in its final weeks in office. 


‘Taking Prompt Action’ 


'“We are taking prompt action to 
carry out this first executive order 
of Pres. Kennedy to improve and 
supplement the diets of those re- 
ceiving surplus foods under this 
program,” Freeman declared. 


“We are providing essential 


food for those who need it and 
at the same time assisting Ameri- 
can farmers by action that will 
help to decrease our agricultural 
surplus.” 

The Agriculture Dept. said the 
broadening of the types of com- 
modities being distributed would 
add a “significant amount” of pro- 
tein to the diets of the 3.5 -uillion 
persons in 42 states now receiving 
aid. 


N.Y. Tugmen 
End 14-Day 
Harbor Strike 


By Gene Kelly 
New York—Tugmen for 11 
railroads ended a 14-day strike 
with a settlement giving them 
basically the economic benefits 
won last year by railroad work- 
ers and submitting the dispute on 
the size of tug crews to a presi- 
dential commission now studying 
rail work rules. 
Agreement was reached two 
days after Labor See. Arthur J. 
Goldberg entered the dispute at the 
invitation of Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller (R) and with the approval of 
Pres. John F. Kennedy. Goldberg 
met here with negotiators for un- 
ions and management and worked 
out the strike-settling formula with 
the aid of Rockefeller, Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner (D) and the National 
Mediation Board. 

The settlement gives 664 mem- 
bers of three harbor unions—the 
Seafarers, Marine Engineers, and 
Masters, Mates & Pilots—wage 
increases of 2 percent retroactive 
to last July 1; another 2 percent 
next Mar. 1; incorporation of liv- 
ing cost increases up to July 1, 
1960, into the base rates; and 
improvements in vacation pay, 
holiday pay and other contract 
fringes. 


additional 45 cents a day .to tug 
engineers and mates to help close 
a wage differential between those 
groups in New York and Phil- 
adelphia ports. It sets up a bi- 


It also provides payment of an 


Jobless Rate Skyrockets, 
T'wo-Pronged Attack Set 


Kennedy, 


Goldberg 


|Pledge Aid 


By Willard Shelton 


A double-barreled federal at- 
tack on the unemployment prob- 
lem was promised by Pres. John 
F. Kennedy in his first news 
conference, with a program for 
“quick aid” to be included in his 
State of the Union message on 
Jan. 30. 


The President said that addi- 
tional proposals to protect the 
jobless and stimulate the economy 
would be made in a special mes- 
sage to follow closely. 

Kennedy outlined this schedule 
in the wake of disclosure by 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
that unemployment compensa- 
tion claims for the first week of 
January had climbed to an all- 
time high, with 8.1 percent of 
the protected labor force filing 
for insurance benefits. 


In a conference with Kennedy, 
Goldterg said, he had warned the 
President that the situation was 
“very grave.” 


Jobless Pay Studied 

Goldberg also said that he fa- 
vored speedy federal expansion of 
the jobless insurance program to 
help workers whose state benefits 
have been exhausted but that the 
Kennedy Administration had not 
yet decided on the nature of the 
assistance to be offered. 
The President’s promise of 
“quick federal aid” came during a 
38-minute news conference in 
which he also moved directly into 
the bitterly-fought House Rules 
Committee contest with support of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn’s drive to 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Meany, Cruikshank 
On CBS-TV Report 


The skyrocketing cost of 
medical care and proposals to 
place health assistance for the 
aged under social security 
will be explored on the CBS 
television network Thursday, 
Feb. 2, in a special “CBS 
Reports” program on which 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany will appear. 

Narrated by CBS News 
Correspondent Howard K. 
Smith, the filmed program 
will also include interviews 
with Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security; for- 
mer Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(D-R. 1), sponsor of last 
year’s health care measure de- 
feated by a right-wing coali- 
tion; former Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman (D-N. Y.); and rep- 
resentatives of the American 
Medical Association, health 
care plans and hospital 


groups. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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EDWARD P. MORGAN 


Morgan, MacVane Take 


‘Briefing Session’ Roles 


Two of the nation’s top news commentators, Edward P. Morgan 
and John MacVane, will be regular participants in the new public 
affairs television program, “Briefing Session,” to be presented jointly 
by the AFL-CIO and the National Educational Radio and Tele- 


vision Center. 


At Los Angeles Conference: 


JOHN MacVANE 


Morgan will be host for the © 


series of half-hour programs, and 
will act as moderator of the panel 
discussion. MacVane will be 
briefing officer, presenting the in- 
troductory material that sets the 
stage for the subject at issue. 
Morgan’s nightly news broadcast 
over the ABC radio network has 
been sponsored by the AFL-CIO, 
and previously by the former AFL, 
since 1955. 
’ Morgan began his newspaper ca- 
reer in Seattle in 1932, and for the 
next 15 years was primarily a re- 
porter, editor and foreign corre- 
spondent. He began giving full 
time to radio and TV in 1951; by 
1955, when he joined ABC, he was 
director of news for the CBS net- 
work. 

Morgan received radio’s high- 
est honor, the George Foster Pea- 
body award in 1957. He was 
given a citation by the National 
Education Association in 1959, 


Meat Cutter 


NLRB Peyton Ruling 


The Meat Cutters Union has as 
reverse a second National Labor 
Peyton Packing Co. strike, chargi 
internal warfare between board 


. Counsel Stuart Rothman. 
The NLRB, while holding the® 


and the School Bell Award in the 
same year, for his contributions 
to education. He was recipient 
of the Sidney Hillman award in 
1960. 


MacVane also began as a re- 
porter, in his case with the Brook- 
lyn Eagle and New York Sun. He 
was a foreign correspondent when 
France fell to the Nazis, and en- 
tered radio work as chief combat 
correspondent for NBC with the 
allied forces in Europe. He estab- 
lished NBC’s United Nations bu- 
reau in 1946, and has conducted 
regular news shows for the UN 
since then. He is also seen and 
heard frequently over ABC and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 

Production of the first “Brief- 
ing Session” program will start 
immediately. The initial sched- 
ule of broadcast times and sta- 
tions will be published shortly 
in the AFL-CIO News. 


s Challenge 


ked the U.S. Court of Appeals to 
Relations Board decision in the 
ng that the ruling “resulted from 
members” and NLRB General 


El Paso employer guilty of a series 
of unfair labor practices, ruled that 
these practices neither caused nor 
prolonged the strike which began 
22 months ago. 

A few days earlier, the board 
found Peyton guilty of illegally 
firing a worker because of union 
activity and of illegally with- 
holding a bonus estimated by the 
union at about $300,000. 

The board, in the second deci- 
sion, held that its “general counsel 
proceeded improperly” in twice lit- 
igating the bonus withholding and 
twice litigating the cause of the 
strike. The board ordered the 


Mural Available 
In New Ashtrays 


A reproduction of the famed 
AFL-CIO building lobby mural in 
the form of a 7-by-9-inch glass 
ashtray is now available. 

The ashtray is available at $2 
each and can be ordered from the 
AFL-CIO Purchasing Dept., 815 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Checks should be made 
payable to. William F. Schnitzler, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Also available from the Purchas- 
ing Dept. are oval, rhodium-finished 
cuff links with a gold-plated, three- 
color enameled AFL-CIO emblem. 
The links are available at $3.25 a 


company to stop illegal practices 
and to bargain in good faith even 
as it reversed the finding of Trial 
Examiner William E. Spencer that 
these acts caused the strike. 
“This is a fantastic procedure,” 
charged Meat Cutters’ Pres. 
Thomas J. Lloyd and Sec.-Treas, 
Patrick E. Gorman. “It stems 
from the continuing intramural 
warfare between the board mem- 
bers and the general counsel.” 


as an “unfair labor practice strike” 


some 200 strikers. 

Lloyd and Gorman promised to 
fight the latest NLRB decision 
through the courts “until justice is 
done.” © 

In a parallel move, the Meat 
Cutters pressed a suit in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Washington, D. C., 
to compel the U.S. Immigration 
Service to carry out a court finding 
against the Peyton Co.’s use of 
alien strikebreakers. 

Former Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell last summer issued a cer- 
tification which said Peyton’s use 
of Mexican workers who cross the 
border daily to work in .the strike- 
bound plant undermined American 
wages and working conditions. U.S. 
District Judge Luther Youngdahl 
later issued a finding that the Jus- 
tice Dept.’s immigration authorities 


set. 


The union leaders pointed out 
that failure to designate the strike | : 


may be crucial to the rights of| : 


N 


New Bargaining Goals Urged 
To Meet Age of Automation 


Los Angeles—This nation faces the worst unemployment crisis in its history unless it learns to 
understand and control automation, the presidents of two unions warned 350 California union 
representatives here at a Conference on Automation. 
Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Communications Workers said the U.S. labor movement is, with 
a few “brilliant” exceptions, guilty of “pure, old-fashioned ignorance” on the subject of automation 


and its “revolutionary impact on 
our society.” 

Beirne challenged his listeners 
to understand that automation is 
a “dazzling new force” that can 
change the human race and the 
world. He told them society has 
to make a choice of “challenge 
or catastrophe.” 


Pres. Ralph Helstein of the 
Packinghouse Workers advised del- 
egates to study the problem of a 
“guaranteed income” instead of 
following present-day ideas about 
X dollars for Y hours of work. 

“We have a little time to avoid 
chaos” from the effects of auto- 
mation, said Helstein. “A little 
longer may be too Iate.” Both 
speakers called for action now in 
the fields of collective bargain- 
ing and legislation. 

The weekend conference, spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles County 
AFL-CIO, brought together experts 
from federal and state governments, 
universities and colleges, and AFL- 
CIO unions. 


15 Percent of Jobs Lost 


The CWA president said studies 
have shown that, in a typical plant, 
the coming of automation cuts the 
number of jobs by 15 percent. 
“What we have at stake,” Beirne 
said, “is the whole concept of work 
in America. For automation is far 
more than mere technological ad- 
vancement. 


“It alters both the size and 
composition of the work force. 
In the crafts, it can create havoc. 
Its effects reach deep into the 
service trades. It shakes up the 
status quo—more white collars, 
fewer blue collars. It can wipe 
out most first-step and step-and- 
a-half management jobs, thus 
killing aspirations many workers 
still hold to climb to the top.” 

Beirne listed these labor goals 
for automation in the area of labor- 
management contracts: 

@ Cushioning improvements— 
shorter workweek, longer vacations, 
earlier retirement with full rights; 

@ Transfer rights, with costs paid 
by larger companies as an op- 
erating expense; 
®@ Retraining to provide new in- 
company opportunities for workers 
with obsolete skills; 

@ Advance notice of changes 
planned by management; 


®@ Vocational guidance and place- 
ment offices for those who must be 
terminated. 

In the field of legislation, he said 
labor wants a federal bureau or 
commission On automation; a 
strengthened public employment 
service; redevelopment of areas 
hard hit by technological disloca- 
tion; federal aid for workers forced 
to leave distressed areas; vocational 
training; early retirement under so- 
cial security for workers perma- 
nently unemployable due to age; a 
higher minimum wage; unemploy- 
ment insurance for those seeking 
work but technologically unem- 
ployed. 

After viewing a 90-minute film 
on “Automation, Woe or Weal,” 
produced by Edward Murrow and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
delegates heard Helstein on the col- 
lective bargaining and social impli- 
cations of automation. 

Ted Silvey of the AFL-CIO 


Dept. of Research spoke on three 


Settlement 


The union’s executive board 


phases of automation. _ 

The conference was a key goal 
for almost a year of the county’s 
labor federation and its 800,000 
members in this area, where auto- 
mation has made heavy inroads 
into the aircraft, missile and elec- 
tronics industries. 


Planning was done by a 30- 
member subcommittee, Vice Pres. 
Leonard Levy’s education commit- 
tee, and the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Education and Dept. of Research. 
Heads of subcommittees and panels 
included Peter J. Remmel, Photo 
Engravers; Ruth Miller, Clothing 
Workers; Glenn Buell, Printing 
Specialties Joint Council; Aileen 
Hernandez, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers; Jack Maurer, Retail Clerks; 
Justin McCarthy, Newspaper 
Guild; William Pollard, Dining Car 
Employes; George Smith, Book- 
binders; William Stutts, Chemical 
Workers; and Hank Zivetz, 
Teachers. 


Labor Dept. to Probe 


with Cross 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg has ordered an investigation into 
reported arrangements under which James G. Cross has agreed to 
resign as president of the expelled Bakery & Confectionery Workers. 


announced agreement had been 


reached with Cross on his resignation but added that “complete 


details of the settkement agreement 
must await court approval.” 


It was reported that the terms 
included dismissal of a pending 
court suit brought by union mem- 
bers charging that Cross had 
“systematically plundered” the 
union’s treasury. The agreement 
was also said to call for payment 
of a quarter of a million dollars 
to Cross to “liquidate” his pen- 
sion rights. 

The second constitutional con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO, held in 
Atlantic City in December 1957, 
voted to expel the B&C from the 
united labor movement on the 
grounds that it was under corrupt 
domination. The convention also 
authorized the chartering of the 
American Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers to replace the expelled 
union. 


resignation plan, the Labor Dept. 
said Goldberg had directed the Bu- 
reau of Labor-Management reports 
“to determine if the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act or any other law admin- 
istered by the Labor Dept. is being 
violated.” 

The suit pending in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Washington, D.C. 
charges, among other things, that 
over $100,000 in B&C funds has 
been used to pay various legal 
costs in defending Cross and that 
union money was used to buy and 
maintain his Palm Beach, Fia., 
home. 


The suit also charged that various 
personal expenses for Cross and his 
wife—including food, automobiles 
and entertainment—were paid for 


out of the expelled union’s funds. 


were evading the Mitchell ruling. 


AUTOMATION was the discussion topic that drew these four labor officials to a three-day confer- 
ence sponsored by the Los Angeles County AFL-CIO. Left to right are Conference Chairman Petef 
Remmel of Local 32, Photo Engravers; Pres. Joseph A. Beirne, Communications Workers; Exec. 
Sec. W. J. Bassett, Los Angeles County AFL-CIO; and George O’Brien of Local 11, Intl. Brother: 
hood of Electrical Workers, vice president of the central body. 


In announcing the probe of the. 
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Page Three 


TWU A Proposes Amendments: 


NLRB Accused of 
Making ‘T-H Worse 


The Textile Workers Union of America, accusing the National 
Labor Relations Board of undermining the unionizing efforts of 
southern mill workers, has assailed the board’s administration of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and called for specific amendments. 


TWUA Pres. 
at a press conference released a 
771-page report of the union’s 14- 
year experience under Taft-Hartley 
and a supplementary documenta- 
tion of specific cases. 


Pollock and TWUA _ Sec.- 
Treas. John Chupka charged the 
NLRB has “deprived hundreds of 
thousands of American textile 
workers of their right to organize, 
unless they are willing to risk all- 
out economic reprisals and even 
physical punishment.” 


The TWUA _ report accuses 
southern employers of resorting 
to “espionage, race hate, denial of 
freedom of association, intimidation 
through pressure by workers’ credi- 
tors, discharge of union sympa- 
thizers, violence and gunplay, mill 
closings, mobilization of entire com- 
munities for anti-union activity, de- 
nial of free speech and assembly to 
union members in the South, the 
stalling of legal procedures and the 
refusal to bargain even where the 
union has surmounted all of these 
obstacles and won an election.” 


These tactics, Pollock said, were 
encouraged by the climate of Taft- 
Hartley and the board’s “distorted” 
administration. 


CSA Shuns Issue 
Of Cancer Drug 


New York—Local staff members 
of AFL-CIO Community Service 
Activities have been advised not 
to become involved in the current 
controversy over the so-called can- 
cer drug Krebiozen. 

In letters to local community 
service representatives, CSA Dir. 
Leo Perlis declared that at the time 
the drug was first announced he 
requested the American Cancer So- 
ciety and the National Cancer In- 
Stitute to “test it under impartial, 
qualified, professional controls.” 


Perlis said the question is “large- 
ly a matter for professional consid- 
eration,” and said that the best role 
for the trade union movement to 
follow would be to continue to 
press for “professional considera- 
tion” of the drug. 


William Pollocky 


TWUA called for these 
amendments: 

@ Repeal of Section 14b which 
permits states to go beyond T-H in 
enacting laws restricting union se- 
curity. The Democratic platform 
calls for repeal. 

@ Revocation of employer im- 
munity which permits management 
“to coerce and intimidate” em- 
ployes under the guise of “free 
speech.” : 

@ A change in the rule of 
“agency” so an employer can be 
held responsible for the conduct of 
those acting in his behalf. 

@ Restoration of pre-hearing 
elections to speed cases. 

@ Adequate penalties against 
employers who “persistently and 
deliberately” commit unfair labor 
practices. 

Pollock stressed there was no 
lack of organizing efforts by 
TWUA—te said the union spent 
$1 million a year on organizing 
—and no lack of desire by south- 
ern workers for union support. 

The union low point in its south- 
ern organizing was hit in 1959, 
according to its documentation, 
when it entered nine NLRB elec- 
tions involving 4,702 workers. 
TWUA won just one election in- 
volving seven workers. 


Won 2 of 9 Elections 


In 1960, TWUA entered nine 
elections involving 4,396 workers. 
It won two elections involving 131 
workers. . 

Overall, TWUA won 58 percent 
of 260 southern elections in the 
five-year period preceding Taft- 
Hartley. In the 1947-60 period 
after Taft-Hartley, TWUA won 33 
percent of 255 elections. 


Pollock, asked to comment on 
the trend, said TWUA had 450,000 
workers under its contracts in 1947 
and today has about 225,000. For 
the South, there were some 120,- 
000 under TWUA pacts then and 
about 60,000 today. 

The textile industry has declined 
from 1,250,000 workers to about 
880,000 now, he said, with the 
South’s proportion of the industry 
rising from 50 percent in 1947 to 


T-H 


60 percent today. 


STUDENT WINNERS of an essay contest sponsored by the ABC 


Radio Network and Edward P. Morgan are pictured at AFL-CIO 
headquarters with Morgan and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
Left to right are Morgan, whose five-days-a-week program is 
sponsored by AFL-CIO; Meany; Susan Higginbotham of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a junior at Mt. Holyoke College; and Andrew Barr of Ft. 
Worth, Tex., student at Arlington State College in Texas. Their 
Papers were considered best of more than 800 submitted on the 
theme: “What do you most want the United States to do in the 


Sixties?” 


%& 


78TH ANNIVERSARY of Civil Service Act was 


marked by Government Employes union with a 


banquet in Washington, D. C., attended by nearly 1,000 members. More than a score of other AFGE 
civil service anniversary observances were held at centers of federal employment throughout the 


nation. 
merit system. 


Pres. Kennedy, in a message, praised the union’s “notable” record in strengthening the 


Government Employes Pledge Full 
Support to New Administration 


Career civil service employes, through their union, have pledged “full support” to the new Admin- 
istration and, in return, received a ringing endorsement from Pres. John F. Kennedy. 

In a message to the annual Civil Service banquet of the Government Empioyes, Kennedy praised 
the AFL-CIO union for the “notable part” it has played in strengthening the civil service merit system 
and added: “I look forward to working with your members as I take on my new responsibilities.” 


House Majority Leader John 
W. McCormack (D-Mass.), prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet 
marking the 78th anniversary of 
the Civil Service Act, told the 
AFGE members that Kennedy’s 
message was the first sent to any 
organization by the new Pres- 
ident. The banquet was held the 
day after the inauguration. 


AFGE Pres. James A. Campbell 
announced that the 75,000-member 
union will launch this year a mas- 
sive nationwide organizing drive, 
preceded by a pilot operation in the 
Washington, D. C., area to be con- 
ducted in cooperation with the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization. 

The union, which has more than 
50 local lodges in the Washington 
area where some 10 percent of all 
federal employes work, will link 
its organizing campaign to the drive 
by government and postal employe 
unions for passage of a union rec- 
ognition law establishing standard 
grievance procedures and a form of 
collective bargaining for the 2 mil- 
lion federal workers. 


McCormack, who told the 
gathering that he was proud to 
“plead guilty” to having “con- 
spired” with the AFGE and other 
unions to move the last govern- 
ment pay raise bill through Con- 
gress, said he favored extension 
of the merit system to cover pro- 
motions within the government 
service as well as initial appoint- 
ments. 

Hailing the advent of the new 
Administration, McCormack said 


/|he hoped that any Republican op- 


position to Kennedy legislative pro- 
posals would always be expressed 
in terms of issues ‘and never in the 
form of personal attacks on the 
President of the United States.” 


The AFGE presented its annual 


Murnane Appointed 
New Editor of Work 


Chicago—Timothy A. Murnane, 
reporter-columnist for the Catholic 
Universe-Bulletin, Cleveland church 
weekly, has been named editor of 
Work, newspaper of the Catholic 
Council on Working Life. He re- 
places Robert Senser, who has be- 
come CCWL executive director 
succeeding Edward Marciniak, for- 
mer Newspaper Guild vice presi- 
dent and new executive director of 
the city’s Commission on Human 
Relations. 

Murnane was a Cleveland News- 
paper Guild vice president and 
chairman of the Catholic Universe- 
Bulletin unit. He and Mrs. Mur- 
name, who have five children, took 
up residence here in December. 


& 
7 


outstanding achievement awards at 
the banquet to Navy Capt. Edward 


.A. Anderson, senior medical officer 


at the Quonset Point, R. I., Naval 
Air Station, and Gordon Pehrson, 
a career employe who played a key 
role in the successful development 
of the Polaris missile. 

Anderson, on assignment from 
the Intl. Cooperation Agency, has 
fought epidemics in the US., 
Africa, Asia and South America 
through the use of a hypospray jet 
injector, a miulti-dose immuniza- 
tion gun capable of giving up to 
1,200 inoculations an hour. 

Pehrson, a Navy Dept. em- 
ploye in Washington, was de- 


COPE Sets 


scribed by Edward R. Murrow in 
a television report on “The Year 
of the Polaris” as the “one man 
responsible for getting together 
all these incredibly complicated 
pieces of machinery .. . to see 
to it that they all arrived at the 
right place at the right time, and 
that they fit together properly.” 


Master of ceremonies at the ban- 
quet was Ewan Clague, commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and a much-honored career 
Official. Guests included John W. 
Macy, appointed by Kennedy as 
chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, and a number of con- 
gressmen and senators. 


Sights on 


State, City Elections 


The AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education has alerted its 
branches for action in the 1961 state, county and municipal elec- 


tions. 


The 1961 voting is vital, COPE Dir. James L. McDevitt noti- 


fied affiliates, because: 


@ It involves solution of local® 


problems. 

@ It provides opportunities to 
broaden labor’s political education 
program. ; 

@ It readies the ground for the 
1962 national elections. 

' McDevitt also called the at- 
tention of state, county and city 
COPE organizations to the op- 
‘portunity of enlisting the support 
of more housewives and women 
trade union members and gen- 
erally increasing labor’s political 
effectiveness. 

A COPE listing of 1961 elections 
shows there will be municipal con- 
tests, ranging from water board 
members to mayors, in some 700 
cities of 10,000 or more population 
in 45 states. 

State and county elections will 
take place in Illinois, Kentucky, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. Virginians, for example, 
will be electing a governor, lieuten- 
ant governor, attorney general and 
the 100-member House of Dele- 
gates. 

COPE also announced that its 
1961 fund-raising campaign— 
with a goal of a $1 voluntary con- 
tribution from each union mem- 
ber—“is now under a full head 
of steam.” 


Focusing special attention on the 
South, the committee noted that 
nearly all political contests in the 
South are decided not by the No- 
vember general elections but by 
Democratic Party primary elections 


held from late winter and early 
spring through the summer. 

Whoever wins a southern pri- 
mary usually is assured of election, 
COPE added in urging advance 
preparation. 


Day Meets 


With Chiefs of 
Postal Unions 


AFL-CIO postal employes, after 
an embattled eight years under for- 
mer Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield, have hailed the “open 
door” policy in regard to unions 
of postal workers announced by 
J. Edward Day, new head of the 
Post Office Dept. 

Day signalled his policy with ac- 
tion as well as words. Between the 
time of his designation for the post 
by Pres. John F. Kennedy and his 
confirmation by the Senate, Day 
met with officers of the Letter Car- 
riers, the Post Office Clerks and the 
Postal Transport Association. 

With him at most of the meetings 
were three top aides, Deputy Post- 
master General H. W. Brawley, 
Assistant Postmaster General Fred 
Belen, and Administrative Assistant 
Michael Monroney. Brawley, as 


former staff director of the Senate 
Post Office & Civil Service Commit- 
tee, and Belen, formerly counsel to 
the House committee, have worked 
closely with the postal unions. 
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More for the Needy | 


| Saks a OF the tone and approach of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration to the chronic problems of the American economy is 
the President’s first executive order increasing and broadening the 
allotment of surplus food to help feed the victims of unemployment. 

The AFL-CIO has repeatedly called for an expanded surplus 


food program to prevent malnutrition and hunger, but the budget- ? 


oriented previous Administration did not respond. 

Providing additional surplus foods for the unemployed is a 
simple, humanitarian step to erase the spectre of hunger in our 
“affluent society.” Until broad programs designed to wipe out 
the pockets of poverty and joblessness are enacted, the govern- 
ment has an obligation to prevent suffering and near-starvation. 

The President’s first executive order discloses a concern for the 
problems of Americans unable through no fault of their own to pro- 


vide for their families. The next step is to restore their dignity and 
self-respect by shaping a program to put America back to work. 


No Conflict 


T THE SENATE LABOR COMMITTEE hearing on his nomi- j 


nation to be Secretary of Labor in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, Arthur J. Goldberg replied to a question from Sen. Everett 
M. Dirksen (R-III.) on a possible conflict of interest because of 
Goldberg’s long association with the labor movement. 

Goldberg told the committee that “in all candor” it is difficult 
to say “that at the moment I have brainwashed myself and have 
departed from all of the views and convictions which I had through- 
out the years. It would not be honest if I said that to you.” 


It is this honesty and forthrightness that have contributed to 
Goldberg’s successful role in the American labor movement, that 
have gained him the respect and admiration of management rep- 
resentatives and of leading public figures, the press and the courts. 

He brings to his new post the tradition of American labor—that 
union members are citizens first and trade unionists second, that the 
public interest always comes first. In this tradition there can bé no 


conflict of interest. 
Congratulations, Mr. Secretary. 


The Common Enemies 


shear THEME of the new leadership that Pres. Kennedy has 
brought to the White House is perhaps best set out in the 
passage in his moving and eloquent inaugural address in which he 
declared: 

“Let the word go forth from this time and place, to friend and 
foe alike, that the torch has been passed to a new generation of 
Americans—born in this century, tempered by war, disciplined 
by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our ancient heritage—and 
unwilling to witness or permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this nation has always been committed, and to 
which we are committed today.” 

This new rendezvous with destiny which Pres. Kennedy eagerly 
anticipates is the basic theme to reawaken America to the unending 
struggle against “tyranny, poverty, disease and war itself.” 

In this struggle the American labor movement will as always 
be in the vanguard and it pledges anew its determination to join 
in the struggle to secure for all men bread, peace and freedom. 
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Making Use of the Surplus 


Wisconsin Governor Addresses Chamber: 


(The following is excerpted from an address 
by Wisconsin Gov. Gaylord Nelson to the Pre- 
Legislative Conference of the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce at Madison.) 


INCE YOUR ORGANIZATION professes to 

speak for business in Wisconsin, it seemed 
worthwhile to re-examine your patterns of thought 
about government, and to find out what you can 
mean when you speak of the so-called “business 
interest” in government. 

Therefore I read carefully your “Governmental 
Affairs Bulletin” for the period of the last two 
years. 

What I found out from this reading of your 
bulletins was that the “business interest” in 
government, as conceived and expressed by 
your organization, is a shockingly short-sighted, 
selfish and narrow interest. 

I found that your idea of the “business interest” 
meant all-out opposition to any kind of public 
regulation of any kind of business, opposition to 
almost any kind of tax program, and opposition to 
almost any kind of public “spending,” however 
desirable the goal or urgent the need. 

Although it wasn’t an issue on the state level, 
I discovered that you are still at war with the con- 
cept of social security, that you are committed 


-|to a last gasp determination to hold this humane 


and universally acclaimed program to a “minimum 
level.” I think this indicates how far out of step 
with the public and the needs of our times your 
organization has become. 


I found, in your bulletins, an astonishing lack 
of attention to and concern for the urgent prob- 
lems facing the state—the problems of educat- 
ing our children, caring for the mentally ill and 
the elderly, building highways, conserving our 
natural resources, and other challenges that con- 
front us. 

These are the urgent and necessary needs that 
require the “spending” that you condemn so 
indiscriminately. 

Is it possible that you consider it unnecessary 
for the state to provide adequate education facil- 
ities, good teachers, safe highways, welfare insti- 
tutions and recreational facilities for our people? 

Do you really believe that it is good business 
to neglect and ignore these needs? 

I for one can’t accept that viewpoint. I don’t 
really believe you do either. I am convinced that 
as individuals you must be concerned about these 


matters in your roles as parents, as travelers over 


Nelson Blasts Business Lobby 
As ‘SShockingly Short-Sighted’ 


our highways, as hunters and fishermen, and 
most important of all, as good citizens. 

I do not think that the businessmen of Wisconsin 
are as narrowminded as your bulletins would make 
you appear. I know hundreds of businessmen 
personally whose interests are broader and deeper 
than the professed interests of your organization. 


YOU WILL NOT LIKE my saying this, but it 
is something that needs saying. As I read the bul- 
letins of the Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce I 
could not help but contrast this expression of 
your official views with the expressed views of 
labor unions. 

Labor organizations have shown keen and 
affirmative interest in a much wider range of leg- 
islation. They are concerned with such issues as 
education, civil rights, welfare and world peace, 
as well as what they call the “bread and butter” 
issues of higher wages and better working con- 
ditions, 

But what you do by confining your legislative 
interest solely to money and the pursuit of profit 
is to make your efforts ineffective. Not even the 
Republicans whom you support for public office 
take you very seriously. 

I note that the Republican state chairman urged 
you, as businessmen, to get involved in politics. 
I join him in that plea to you, but I urge you to 
become involved to the point that you take some- 
thing more than a negative attitude toward the 
creative functions of government. 

Government is much more than a necessary evil. 
Government is the instrument by which the will of 
the people is advanced. There is sound and solid 


reason for almost everything that is done by your | 


government, and that reason ranges far beyond a 
politician’s whim to spend your money. It is 
the well-being of the people of the state in which 
you do business with which we are concerned. 

Businessmen can contribute much to politics 
and government. You can exercise a great deal 
of influence. - You can even influence Democrats, 
believe it or not. But you aren’t doing it now and 
you won't do it in the future unless you broaden 
your horizons and deepen your concerns. 

I have spoken to you tonight in all seriousness, 
without pulling any punches. I ask you to re- 
spond in that same spirit by thinking over what 
I have said, whether you agree or not. 

If, in fact, you are expanding your horizon, there 
is much we can do together. For I believe deeply 
that what is good for the people of Wisconsin is 
good for business in Wisconsin. 
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Morgan Says: 
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Official WashingtonIs Jumping 
With Kennedy Setting the Pace 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


f exe KENNEDYS are still opening doors and 
peering into closets in their new home. The 
first lady is already consulting with a New York 
expert in interior design, Helen Parish, on new 
colors and curtains and other changes in the living 
quarters of the White House. And she is § going 
to discuss with Director 

John Walker of the Na- 
tional Gallery and Artist 
William Walton the possi- 
bility of borrowing some 
pictures from various mu- 
seums to hang on the walls 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to augment or tempo- 
racily replace the standard 
works already there. 


Taxpayers of conserva- , 
tive tastes need not write Morgan 
their congressmen in outrage yet, however, over 
the prospect of finding a Salvador Dali next to 
the portrait of Martha Washington in the East 
Room or an Alexander Calder mobile dangling 
from the ceiling. For the word is that Mrs. Ken- 
nedy doesn’t propose to change the paintings 
and sculpture in the public rooms of the White 
House. It is doubtful that she could anyway with- 
out the permission of the Fine Arts Commisson. 

But other changes of habit, of manner, of ap- 
proach are bursting all over the place, like pop- 
corn over hot coals. 

The day after the inauguration a young man 
bolted through the lobby off the White House 
press room and out into the snow without hat or 
overcoat to meet a limousine coming up the drive. 
It was Mr. Kennedy himself out to welcome a 
prior occupant of his home, Harry S. Truman. 
That Sunday before church the new President 
went back to his Georgetown house on an errand 
and then, unannounced, made a call on an aston- 
ished neighbor down the street. 


While two or three reporters were lounging 
in the White House press room enjoying a 
fleeting respite from an exhausting inaugural 
schedule, who should show up on an inspection 
tour of the premises but President and Mrs, 
John F, Kennedy, both looking outrageously 
refreshed and fit. 

In a time of transition like this, small things 
often assume large proportions. One of the most 
vital questions raised at News Secretary Pierre 
Salinger’s post-inaugural briefing was whether Mr, 
Kennedy did or did not have his hand resting on 
the family Bible while Chief Justice Warren was 


Washington Reports: 


administering the oath, that frigid Friday. Salinger 
was sure he did but no news picture had been 
found to show his left hand anywhere but at his 
side. Queried, the President recalled he had 
placed his hand on the Bible at the beginning, 
conceded it might have slipped when he was con- 
centrating on the oath which he emphasized was 
the important thing. 

Before change swirls us too far away from the 
event, this particular layman would raise a re- 
spectful: prayer that supplications to the Almighty 
during official ceremonies could be shortened 
slightly without damaging their sincerity or their 
heavenly impact. It took the four eminent clergy- 
men a combined total of 22 minutes to render their 
prayers at the inauguration, eight minutes more 
than it required President Kennedy to deliver 
his entire 1,300-word inaugural address. In these 
days of instantaneous communication it would 
seem to me presumptuous, even irreverent, to 
assume that the Supreme Being would need more 
time than an IBM machine to absorb the needs 
and merits and weaknesses of His children. 


IF THERE WAS some ponderousness in the 
program, however, it would appear that the Ken- 
nedy Administration itself has got off to a running 
start, its movements swift and purposeful. 

With a recession threatening or here, de- 
pending on which economist you follow, there 
was more than timeliness in the President’s 
executive order number one to double the ra- 
tions and improve the quality of surplus federal 
food now going to the nation’s needy. 

Obviously Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg won't have time to intervene personally in 
every strike but his settlement of the tugboat walk- 
out in New York may be taken as symbolic of the 
Administration’s intention not to sit by until labor- 
management disputes deteriorate into paralyzing 
deadlock. 

Some critics may complain there is a danger of 
paternalism in these first acts of the Kennedy 
Administration. Admittedly, the country won’t 
“set moving again” if it is conditioned to look to 
Washington for everything. But if the capital is 
pointedly busy, some of the effort, hopefully, may 
be contagious. 

At the moment the joint is jumping. Sympto- 
matically, two important sub-cabinet officers 
were called away from a diplomatic luncheon 
to attend departmental meetings. When a re- 
porter for a morning newspaper complained that 
5 p.m. briefings might be too late for his first 
edition, Pierre Salinger replied that the Presi- 
dent would be staying around the office longer 
than his predecessor. 

Whether the pace and the purpose can be 
sustained remains to be seen but nobody doubts 
that Washington has already undergone a change 


McCormack Warns of Perils, 
GOP's Halleck Scoffs ‘Baloney 


RES, JOHN F. KENNEDY is “inheriting the 

worst situation from an international angle that 
has faced our country in its entire constitutional 
history,” Rep. John W. McCormack (D-Mass.), 
House majority leader, asserted in an interview on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service educational program, heard on 450 
radio stations. 

On the other hand Rep. Charles A. Halleck 
(R-Ind.), minority leader, declared on the same 
program that, “We had eight pretty good years 
under Pres. Eisenhower. We got the war stopped 
in Korea and we haven’t been in any. new wars.” 

McCormack, replying to the claim that the 
Eisenhower Administration maintained peace, 
said: “I don’t know what they mean by peace, 
That’s a strange way of interpreting that word. 

“We see what’s going on in Laos, in the 
Congo, in Cuba. We see the West Berlin situa- 
tion temporarily calm, but with the heat likely 
to be put on there again any time. We have 
constant threats from Red China and the Soviet 
Union. We see the great progress made by 
international communism in the last eight 
years.” 

The majority leader expressed confidence in 
the way Kennedy would meet the international 
Challenge. 


Halleck said he expected the Democrats to de- 
termine the program for congressional action. He 
expected bills on depressed areas, social security 
health care for the aged, minimum wages, housing, 
civil rights and “oh, a lot of other things.” 


HALLECK SAID there is “no quid pro quo” 


between the House Republicans and the southern 
Democrats. “We Republicans have a line of action 
that we think is good,” he asserted, “and if some 
Democrats have good sense enough to join us, 
we are glad to have them.” 


Asked about unemployment, Halleck re- 
marked that unemployment was much worse 
when he came to Congress in 1935, He added: 
“All this attempt to make it appear Pres. Eisen- 
hower has left office with the country in some 
sort of a big depression is a lot of baloney.” 


McCormack said: “Everybody knows we have 


an unusually large amount of unemployment and] j 


that we have a recession that is pretty well ad- 
vanced.” 

Immediate means of aiding the situation, he 
said, would be action on depressed areas, school 
construction, housing, minimum wages, accelera- 
tion of the interstate highway program, and re- 
duction of interest rates. 


=ITS YOUR 
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IN HIS FIRST news conference, Pres. Kennedy revealed that he 
had brought to the White House a concept of presidential respon- 
sibility vastly broader than that of former Pres. Eisenhower. 


It is easy to remember from eight years ago Mr. Eisenhower’s 
repeated refusals to comment on pending legislative matters. He 
said that constitutionally there was a separation of powers be- 
tween the executive and Congress, and he would not interfere 
with a “coordinate” branch of the government. 


Sitting in the news conference, one often wondered when the 
President would begin to recognize that he, too, represented a “coors 
dinate” branch that had its own powers and responsibility. 
* * ba 

MR. KENNEDY plunged directly into the bitter battle in the 
House over reconstruction of the all-powerful Rules Committee. He 
did it with carefully chosen words, acknowledging the constitutional 
right of each branch of Congress to determine its own rules. But 
he clearly threw his prestige behind Speaker Sam Rayburn’s drive 
for enlargement of the Rules unit so that actual control will be 
vested again in the official Democratic leadership—not in the Re- 
publican-Dixiecrat conservative coalition. 

The President has served in both the House and Senate, and 
he knows that executive intervention in their organizational affairs 
involves a certain risk. He also knows that a President who 
intends to use his constitutional powers effectively has the right 
to take those risks. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt intervened directly in a Senate leadership 
fight when the late Sen. Alben Barkley (Ky.) and Sen. Pat Harrison 
(Miss.) were rival contenders for the post of Democratic floor 
commander. 

Conservative forces rallied behind Harrison, and the President 
was belabored by all New Deal enemies for an unseemly intrusion 
in the Senate’s private affairs. This was merely a tactical argument, 
and the only real issue was who had the votes. 

Roosevelt had the votes—by a margin of exactly one in the Dem- 
ocratic caucus—and Barkley became the leader. There is no doubt 
that without the powerful White House intervention, Harrison would 
have won, and the New Deal could have been at the mercy of an 
official Senate leader out of sympathy with many of its proposals. 

Eo * * 


MR. KENNEDY moved in a comparable situation very early in 
his Administration, and the effect of a possible defeat would obvi- 
ously be serious. It is also obvious that he felt compelled to move. 

The House battle between the Rayburn-led Administration forces 
and the conservative coalition hitherto controlled by Republican 
Leader Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) and Rules unit Chairman Howard 
W. Smith (Va.) is extremely close. 


The Rules Committee is the instrument through which Halleck 
and Smith last session blocked a jobsite picketing bill, a school- 
aid bill, a comprehensive housing bill, a minimum wage bill. 
Through Halleck’s control of four conservative Republicans and 
Smith’s control of two Democratic votes, the 12-member com- 
mittee repeatedly was deadlocked in tie votes that had the effect 
of keeping such bills from the floor. 


Rayburn wants to enlarge the committee by two more Democrats 
and one Republican, thus keeping the party ratio but allowing 
appointment of Democrats in sympathy with the Administration, 

Halleck used his full powers in the House Republican caucus to 


-|get a party-line vote to block Rayburn’s attempt to regain control 


of the House. Smith is trying to line up southern Democrats, and 
flatly predicted that he would defeat the Speaker. 

Kennedy clearly felt that a victory for Rayburn was needed 
for the progress of his Administration’s program. He boldly 
asked that the House give all members a chance to vote on this 
program and said he felt such a chance ought not to be claimed 
solely by a “small group of men,” meaning Smith & Co. 

It is a political battlke—and the President has revealed that his 
concept of his office is one that includes a sense of responsibility. 


REP, JOHN McCORMACK (D-Mass.), House majority leader, 
left, said that Pres. Kennedy comes into office facing a recession 
well advanced and one of the worst international situations in 
history. Rep. Charles Halleck (R-Ind.), minority leader, said the 
charge of recession “is a lot of baloney.” Both were interviewed 


on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO radio program. 
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PAYING TRIBUTE to Pres. John F. Kennedy, Communications Workers’ float MEMBERS of Letter Carriers’ band from Minneapolis step out smartly as they 
entered in mammoth inaugural parade passes reviewing stand in front of White pass dignitaries in presidential reviewing stand, despite biting cold wind which 
House. CWA display won first prize for originality in the parade. It was keyed whipped down Pennsylvania Ave., in wake of eight-inch snowfall on inaugural eve. 
to the “Four Freedoms” made famous by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Crews labored throughout night to clear parade route. 


Labor Joins Nation’s Salute to Kennedy 


SS z 


TAKING TIME OUT from whirl of official business and pre-inaugural social activity, Kennedy is 
shown addressing meeting of AFL-CIO leaders. He expressed gratitude for labor’s support in presi- © 
dential campaign, and heard AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany pledge labor’s “complete cooperation.” 


ptaannens a, on 
sere 


ONE OF THREE inaugural cakes presented to Pres. Kennedy by 
American Bakery & Confectionery Workers is cut by new chief 
executive at inaugural ball at Mayflower Hotel. ABC commissioned 

: eo ee *% 4 Re ‘4 Cake Bakers Local 51 in New York to make cakes. 

DIGNITARIES, newsmen and private citizens—40,000 of them— | he ee as We EE ee ei A & a eae 

stand shivering in East Front Plaza of nation’s Capitol at historic § pe FE euks Wiest otk. ae 5a ge 

moment when John Fitzgerald Kennedy takes oath of office as 

nation’s 35th chief executive. 

Justice Earl Warren. 


LABOR OFFICIALS pose with Kennedy on inaugural eve. Left to FLOAT entered in inaugural parade by Railway Labor Political League is shown passing by some of 
right: Electrical Workers’ Sec. Joseph D. Keenan, Kennedy, Metal the million people who turned out to line triumphal parade route from Capitol Hill to the White 
Trades Dept. Sec.-Treas. B. A. Gritta, IBEW Pres. Gordon Free- House. Float is a reproduction of proposed Franklin Delano Roosevelt memorial which spells out 
man, and Plumbers and Pipe Fitters’ Pres. Peter T. Schoemann. “Four Freedoms” enunciated by FDR and Winston Churchill in World War IL. 
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Inaugural Address Sets the Tone: 


‘A New Generation’ Summons 
American People to Greatness 


The biting cold wind whipping across the East Plaza in front of the nation’s Capitol on Inaugu- 


ration Day seemed to match, in part, the sober and often Spartan 
medy in his first address as President of the United States. 


tone struck by John Fitzgerald Ken- 


But neither the sub-freezing temperature, nor the raw gusty wind, nor the serious tone of the In- 


augural Address could dim the s 


pirits of the 40,000 private citizens and public dignitaries gathered 


to witness the ceremonies marking? 


the peaceful transfer of power. 

Nor could the weather dampen 
the ardor of the million people who 
lined the parade route from Capi- 
tol Hill to the White House to pay 
an exuberant tribute to the new 
President. 

The wet, eight-inch snow which 
had all but paralyzed Washing- 
ton on inaugural eve sparkled 
brilliantly in the midday sunlight 
as Kennedy stood bare-headed, 
repeating after Chief Justice Earl 
Warren the pledge to “preserve, 
protect and defend” the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Kennedy took note of the fact 
that he had sworn the same solemn 
oath “our forebears prescribed near- 
ly a century and three quarters 
ago,” and taken in turn by each 
of the men who had preceded him 
in the presidency. 

Former Presidents Watched 

The threads that make up the 
fabric of American democracy 
were everywhere in evidence. Shar- 
ing the platform with the new 
President were two of the nation’s 
three living ex-Presidents—Repub- 
lican Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
man Kennedy was succeeding in 
the White House, and Democrat 
Harry S. Truman. The only other 
living ex- President, Republican 
Herbert Hoover, was kept from 
attendance by the inclement weath- 
er. 
The widows of two other former 
Presidents—Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
and Mrs. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt—also were on hand for the 
ceremonies. 

Serving further to underscore 
the peaceful process of the tran- 


sition of power was the presence 
on the Capitol portico of former 
Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon, 
the man Kennedy defeated by the 
narrowest of margins last No- 
vember, and former Vice Pres. 
Henry A. Wallace, who served 
in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s third 
term. 


At many points in the inaugural 
address—as if to stress the contin- 
uity of government in the United 
States—Kennedy seemed to invoke 
the spirits of some of America’s 
great Presidents. 


‘The Many Who Are Poor’ 
There was an echo of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s “. . . the test of our 
progress . . .” in Kennedy’s asser- 
tion that “if a free society cannot 
help the many who are poor, it 
cannot save the few who are rich.” 


There was the spirit of James 
Monroe’s famed doctrine of inde- 
pendence for the Americas in 
Kennedy’s warning to “every 
other power” that the Western 
Hemisphere “intends to remain 
the master of its own house.” 


There was a hint of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s admonition to “speak 
softly—but carry a big stick” in 
Kennedy’s declaration that “only 
when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond 
doubt that they will never be em- 
ployed.” 

There was a memory of Harry 
S. Truman’s “Point Four” program 
in Kennedy’s call for East and West 
to join together to “explore the 
stars, conquer the deserts, eradicate 
disease, tap the ocean depths and 
encourage the arts and commerce.” 

There was a harking back to 


Woodrow Wilson’s pleas following 
World War I in Kennedy’s plea to 
create “not a new balance of power, 
but a new world of law, where the 
strong are just and the weak se- 
cure and the peace preserved.” 

There was a paraphrase of 
Abraham Lincoln in Kennedy’s 
admonition that “in your hands, 
my fellow citizens, more than 
mine, will rest the final success 
or failure of our course.” 

Kennedy laid down the basic 
tenets to guide the new generation 
of Americans—‘“born in this cen- 
tury, tempered by war, disciplined 
by a hard and bitter peace, proud 
of our ancient heritage—and un- 
willing to witness or permit the slow 
undoing of those human rights to 
which this nation has always been 
committed, and to which we are 
committed today at home and 
around the world.” 

The youngest man ever elected 
President took over from the 
oldest man ever to serve in the 
White House with the solemn 
assurance that “we shall pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any 
hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe to assure the sur- 
vival and the success of liberty.” 

The applause swelled as Pres. 
Kennedy stepped back from the 
rostrum, the Marine Corps Band 
played the stirring measures of 
“Hail to the Chief,” and in the 
background came the muffled re- 
ports of the first official 21-gun 
salute to the new chief executive. 

And not all of the gooseflesh at 
the East Front Plaza came from the 
wind and the cold. 


Missouri Labor Defends Its Right 
To Aid Members Without Legal Fees 


St. Louis—The Missouri State AFL-CIO has urged every local union in the state to help finance 
the appeal of Edward M. Tod, director of community services for the St. Louis AFL-CIO, from a 
finding that he practiced law illegally when he represented injured and unemployed union members 
free of charge before state claims boards and commissions. 


The state body characterized the charges against Tod by the State Bar Association as “a vicious at- 
tempt to legalize extortion.” It asked® 


all affiliated unions to contribute 
at least 5 cents per member to the 
Edward Tod Defense Fund to pay 
legal fees of $15,000. Fund trus- 
tees are Pres. John I. Rollings of 
the State AFL-CIO and Sec. Oscar 
Ehrhardt of the St. Louis AFL- 
CIO. 

“The privilege of serving your 
members before various boards 


and agencies—without a lawyer 
—is in danger,” said Rollings in 
a message to all Missouri unions. 


P. M. Marr, named by the State 
Supreme Court as a special com- 
missioner to hear the facts and re- 
port back, advised the court to fine 
Tod $50 and order him to stop rep- 
resenting unions before state bodies. 


The Supreme Court has set no 


day. 


Health Policy Cancelled 
After 23 Years of Paying 


“The weaknesses of commercial health insurance have been 
pointed up dramatically in the current issue of the Ma- 
chinist, official weekly publication of the IAM, which repro- 
duced on its first page a letter sent to a retired worker cancell- 
ing a policy he had held for 23 years. 

The letter, sent by the North American Co. of Chicago, 
advised the retired IAM member of the company’s “inability 
to continue your insurance.” It reached him on his 70th birth- 


The unionist—a member of IAM Lodge 48, Chicago— 
wrote that he had been paying on the policy since 1938 and 
had never collected a penny in benefits. “If I had paid that 
amount into social security,” he told the Machinist, “I would 
have something for the future.” 

The IAM publication said the situation, a typical one 
facing older people, points up the importance of labor’s drive 
for enactment of legislation providing health care for the aged 
financed through the social security system. 


date for acting on Marr’s recom- 
mendation, which it can accept, 
reject or modify. Rollings said 
the Missouri State AFL-CIO will 
appeal the ruling and ask the 
court to set it aside. 

At the hearings before Marr, at- 
tempts by Tod’s lawyers to show 
that appearances had been made 
before state bodies by other laymen, 
particularly insurance representa- 
tives, were objected to by State Bar 
attorneys and Marr ruled they were 
irrelevant. 

“It is quite evident,” Rollings 
said, “that the promise of a work- 
man’s compensation system and 
the unemployment compensation 
law, intended to produce simple 
justice without litigation and 
without delays is far from fulfill- 
ment, and that the Bar Associa- 
tion in this state, and perhaps 
others, is intert on compelling 
the unfortunate unemployed and 
injured workers to pay legal fees 
when legal talent is not neces- 
sary.” 

Tod is a vice president of the St. 
Louis AFL-CIO and labor liaison 
man for the United Fund. The 
charge against him arose out of his 
work for the AFL-CIO Union Re- 
ferral Center, similar to those oper- 
ated by local central bodies in many 
American cities. Tod was pres- 
ident of the former St. Louis In- 
dustrial Union Council. 


ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, left, spent his first days as Secretary of 


Labor at New York labor-management negotiations, where he 
helped Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, center; Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
right, and the National Mediation Board settle a strike of 664 har- 


bor tugmen. 


Work Rule 


Study Plan 


Ends Tugboat Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
partisan commission with a neutral 
chairman to explore pension pro- 
visions for tug crews. 

The issue of tug crew sizes will 
be submitted to the 15-man Mitch- 
ell Commission, named by former 
Pres. Eisenhower to make recom- 
mendations about railroad work 
rules by next Dec. 1. Kennedy has 
agreed to name to the commission 
one more union representative from 
the maritime industry. 

Both employer and union repre- 
sentatives called the agreement satis- 
factory. SIU Pres. Paul Hall praised 
Goldberg for his help, saying, 
“There is no question that if he 
hadn’t entered the picture the strike 
never would have been settled this 
soon.” 

Goldberg personally reported de- 
tails of the settlement to Kennedy 
and later told a press conference at 
the Labor Dept. that he acted be- 
cause he realized the gravity of the 
situation. 

“The strike,” he said, “involved 
a relatively small number of men 
but it became the key to deliver- 
ies of food to New York, and it 
was spreading as far west as 
Chicago and St. Louis. I felt it 
appropriate to communicate with 
the governor and the mayor to 
offer the cooperation of the Ad- 
ministration. 

“With permission, we tele- 
phoned representatives of the car- 
riers and the unions, and we en- 
listed the help of AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany.” 

Tug crews walked out after ne- 
gotiating 13 months in a futile effort 
to get railroad management to agree 
in writing to the size of crews. 

The strike tied up passenger 


ferries and tugs hauling railroad 
lighters. When the strikers picketed 
railroad stations, rail workers on 
the New York Central and New 
Haven railroads respected the picket 
lines and managements halted trains 
serving more than 70,000 riders a 
day. 


Hotel Unions 
Plan Center 
For Retirees 


New York—Hotel workers here 
have raised $65,000 toward con- 
struction of a retirement center in 
the first of a series of fund-raising 
activities sponsored by the New 
York Hotels Trade Council. 

The council, bargaining agent for 
Hotel Workers Local 6 and other 
unions with membership in the in- 
dustry, is aiming at establishment 
of a center equipped to serve the 
more than 3,000 present pensioners 
as well as those who will retire in 
the future. 

The initial activity was a testi- 
monial dinner honoring Joseph P. 
Binns, vice president of Hilton Ho- 
tels Corp., who was saluted for his 
service to the New York Conven- 
tions and Visitors Bureau, of which 
he is president. Binns was also 
honored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews for 
fund-raising and educational work 
in behalf of youth programs. 

Pres. Harry van Arsdale, presi- 
dent of the New York City Central 
Labor Council, headed the delega- 
tion of trade union leaders attend- 
ing the dinner. Coordinator of the 
affair was Walter Sheering, direc- 
tor of the Hotels Trade Council’s 


pensioners group. 


President’s Ist Order 
Doubles Food Allotment 


(Continued from Page 1) 

During the primary campaign 
for the Democratic nomination in 
West Virginia—one of the hardest 
hit of the depressed areas—Ken- 
nedy charged the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration with failure to use its 
full powers to ease the distress of 
those in need. 

Kennedy’s executive order said 
that one of the most urgent prob- 
lems confronting the nation was 
“the development of a positive 
food and nutrition program for 
all Americans.” It pointed out 
that a special task force headed 
by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D- 


Ill.), which had studied the prob- 
lem of distressed areas before the 
Administration took office, had 
emphasized the need for supple- 
menting the surplus food pro- 
gram. 

The Agriculture Dept. has indi- 
cated it will take from six to eight 
weeks for the additional food to 
reach needy families, since under 
the program the food is purchased 
by the federal government and de- 
livered in carload lots to state agen- 
cies which assume responsibility for 
storing and distributing the food 
and determining the eligibility of 
recipients. 
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‘Peace and Freedom Imperiled’: 


Build U.S. 


Strength, 


Schnitzler Urges 


The first order of business for America, with a vigorous new 
President in the White House, is to rebuild its strength to a point 
where no dictator will dare to attack us, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler told the National Coordinating Committee 
of the Beverage Industry, in Washington for its annual midwinter 


meeting. 


To achieve the goal, Americans 
will have to put the country back 
to work, create more jobs, rebuild 
our military and domestic strength 
while at the same time meeting ma- 
terial and human needs, Schnitzler 
said. 

“The peace and freedom of 
the world is imperiled by the 
forces of aggressive and godless 
dictatorship,” he told several 
hundred delegates representing 


Meeting Held 
On ICFTU 


e * 
Reorganizing 

The AFL-CIO Executive Com- 
mittee has been assured by Pres. 
Arne Geijer and General Sec. 
Omer Becu of the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions that 
final recommendations for the re- 
organization of the free world labor 
group would be presented to a 
meeting of the ICFTU Executive 
Board on Mar. 13 in Brussels. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany re- 
ported after a meeting at AFL-CIO 
headquarters, that the AFL-CIO 
representative at the March meeting 
would be authorized and prepared 
to notify it as to whether or not the 
AFL-CIO would participate in the 
Solidarity Fund of the ICFTU, and 
if it did participate as to what 
extent. 

The federation president an- 
nounced that as a result of discus- 
sions with ICFTU officials, the final 
$221,000 payment to the Solidarity 
Fund for 1957 to 1960 has been 
earmarked to be spent by the AFL- 
CIO in Africa in coordination with 
ICFTU programs there. Meany 
said the federation would continue 
independent activities in the world 
labor field in conformity with 
policies set forth by the ICFTU. 

The reorganization of the ICFTU 
to make it a more effective force 
was voted by the last ICFTU Con- 
gress in December 1959 and the 
group’s Executive Board, an ad 
hoc committee and the ICFTU 
officials have worked since then on 
plans for reshaping the organiza- 
tion. 


‘ an industry with 1.25 million 


workers and an annual payroll of 
more than $4 billion. 


“The dictatorships,” he 


in rockets, © missiles 


us look to our defenses.” 


Americans will have to “revitalize 


a slipping economy” to strengthen 
the nation, Schnitzler said, pointing 
out that the “increasing millions of 


said, 
“have managed to get ahead of us 
and other 
weapons of mass destruction. Let 


unemployed are tragic evidence of | «5 


stunted growth.” 

The first step in the process, 
Schnitzler said, is to restore con- 
fidence in the future of our country. 

“That, I am sure, Pres. Kennedy 
will do,” the speaker said. “Even 
Wall Street, since his election, is 
responding to the invigorating 
promise of his ‘New Frontier’ pro- 
gram. 

“The program dovetails closely 
with the goals of the trade union 
movement. It makes the federal 
government not merely a help- 
less bystander, but an active par- 
ticipant in the job of putting 
America back to work.” 


There is a great deal of unfinished 


work to be done, Schnitzler said. 


“America urgently needs many 
thousands of new schools, millions 
of new homes, hundreds of modern 
airports. Our communities des- 
perately need help in removing 


hideous slums, in rebuilding crum- 


bling industrial areas, in safeguard- 
ing vital water supplies from pol- 
lution.” 

Business is waiting for the en- 
couragement of a “go-ahead” signal 
to begin development of many new 
industries and products based on 
the latest scientific discoveries. 
Talented young people need help 
in getting a college education. 
Senior citizens need _ insurance, 
through the social security system, 
against the high cost of medical 
care, he pointed out. 


Schnitzler praised the NCCBI for 


opposing those who would “wreck 


the beverage industry” through pro- 
The or- 
ganization also, he said, provides 
an outstanding example of good la- 
bor-management cooperation for 


hibition or over-taxation. 


all of industry. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
break control of the committee by 
a bipartisan conservative coalition. 

Five days in office, his Cabi- 
net appointees promptly con- 
firmed by the Senate, Kennedy 
in tone and by language asserted 
a clear sense of responsibility 
and power in executive leader- 
ship. 

The jobless benefit figures that 
alarmed Goldberg were given in 
detail at the Secretary’s first news 
conference by Seymour Wolfbein, 
the Labor Dept.’s manpower ex- 
pert. 

Wolfbein said that jobless com- 
pensation claims in the first week 
of January jumped by more than 
a quarter of a million—‘“to be 
exact, 229,000”—and that this 
made a total of 3.3 million jobless 
workers filing claims. 

“This is the highest level of 
insured unemployment and high- 
est rate for this time of year” 
since the beginning of the “sys- 
tem” 28 years ago, Wolfbein said. 

Workers in the “covered” jobs— 
those that are protected by the job- 
less insurance system—make up 
about two-thirds of the labor force, 
so that total unemployment indi- 
cated during the first week of Janu- 
ary clearly was far higher than the 
3.3 million drawing insurance. 

In the government’s most recent 
report on total unemployment, for 
mid-December, 4.5 million workers 


AFL-CIO Urges Prompt Passage of 
‘Overdue’ Area Redevelopment Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
one the Senate passed last year. 
It would create an Area Redevel- 
opment Administration in the ex- 
ecutive branch, with three re- 
volving funds of $100 million, 
beginning with $30 million each. 
These would provide low-interest 
loans to build facilities to attract 
new industry. The bill would 
also provide federal grants of 
$75 million, limited to $10 mil- 
lion until July 1, 1962. 

The bill would provide for voca- 
tional retraining and subsistence 
payments during this period and 
send technical specialists to the af- 
fected areas. It would give special 
aid to hard-hit rural areas and 
would deny aid to “runaway” 
employers. 

Congress has twice passed 
modified area redevelopment 
bills, but former Pres. Eisen- 
hower vetoed them in 1958 and 
1960. 

Biemiller raised questions on two 
aspects of the Douglas bill. 


He said the proposed eligibility 
“too inflexible,” be- 


criteria seemed 
cause it appeared a community 
would have to wait at least a year 
for federal aid, even if the sudden 
shutdown of a plant primary to 
the community plunged the area 
into distress. He proposed that the 
administrator of the program be 
given authority “to act promptly.” 

He also pointed out that some 
communities may falt just short of 
being eligible for assistance and 
urged that these should receive a 
measure of “preventive” aid. Tech- 
nical assistance and job retraining 
aid may help such a community 
avert a worsening situation, he 
added. 

Biemiller warned that some 
groups still “clamor” to have an 
area redevelopment program under 
the Commerce Dept. and this, he 
stressed, would be a “catastrophe.” 

He said that department has dem- 
onstrated neither sympathy for nor 
competence to administer such a 
program and has been highly in- 


fluenced by the big-business-domi- 
nated Business Advisory Council. 
An area redevelopment pro- 

gram belongs in the Dept. of La- 
bor as a matter of “logic and 
housekeeping considerations,” he 
urged, pointing out that the de- 
partment reported regularly on 
problems of distressed areas and 
joblessness and has been run by 
secretaries sympathetic to the 
welfare of such areas. 


He said labor nevertheless 
deemed the placement of the pro- 
gram in an independent agency as 
a “reasonable” compromise that ap- 
parently would win wider support. 
satisfaction 
“the atmosphere of compla- 
cency and drift has lifted” and that 
immediate and effective action was 


Reuther expressed 
that 


at hand. 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
appeared in opposition, asserting 
that federal aid would fail, would 
be inadequate and would fill “the 
unfortunate people in these areas 


with plenty of false hopes.” 


Jobless Rate Soars, 
Quick Action Pledged 


were jobless, and the seasonally ad- 
justed jobless rate was 6.8 percent. 

The unemployment compensa- 
tion claims for the first week in 
January were about 50 percent 
higher than usual. 

The next report, for mid-January, 
is slated for release early in 
February. 

Wolfbein pointed out that 
continuation of the 6.8 percent 
jobless rate would indicate a total 
of 5.5 million unemployed, and 
that if joblessness “moves even 
more than seasonally, we of 
course would get higher than 
that.” 

The unusually sharp increase 
in initial claims in January, he 
said, indicates that the rate will 
in fact be higher. 

Goldberg’s comments on his un- 
employment compensation pro- 
posals indicated that the Labor 
Dept. was already at work on 
recommendations to Kennedy. 

He declined to say whether he 
favored direct federal grants to the 
states to extend unemployment 
compensation benefits or a mere 
loan program, comparable to that 
forced through in 1958 when a 
bipartisan coalition defeated Demo- 
cratic efforts to supply federal 
grants. 

“There is a deep concern” in 
his department about the unem- 
ployment compensation area, he 
said, “and a strong feeling that 
the federal government must ex- 
tend help.” 

The President, however, would 
have to make the decision on the 
exact nature of the help, Goldberg 
said, and “I can only advise him.” 

In answer to other questions, 
Goldberg said: 

@ He planned to hold regular 
news conferences, and all his subor- 
dinates and bureau heads also were 
instructed to make themselves avail- 
able to answer questions from re- 
porters. 

@ He would make recommenda- 
tions to the President “in all areas 
of concern to this department,” but 
the question of when Taft-Hartley 
Act amendments might be pro- 
posed “should be addressed to the 
President.” 

@ On whether he considered 
himself Kennedy’s “top adviser on 
all labor matters,” with some re- 
sponsibility for the National Labor 
Relations Board and conciliation 
matters, that was again a ques- 
tion “most appropriately addressed 
to the President.” 

@ He did not believe he had 
“intervened” to help end the New 
York tugboat strike but had lent 
“good offices” in a dispute that had 
become of “national magnitude and 
| importance.” 


Kennedy Steps 
Into Fight on 
House Rules 


‘(Continued from Page 1) 
Howard W. Smith (Va.) and Rep. 
William M. Colmer (Miss.)— 
teamed up with the four right-wing 
Republicans to create a 6-6 dead- 
lock. The coalition thus buried 
housing and jobsite picketing bills 
and delayed aid to depressed areas 
and civil rights in the last Congress. 

Before the 87th Congress con- 
vened, liberal Democrats offered a 


| wide range of proposals to break 


the alliance—including the “purg- 
ing” of Colmer, who campaigned 
against the Kennedy-Johnson tick- 
et in November; adding the Speaker 
and the Majority and Minority 
Leaders to the committee; and re- 
quiring the committee to report a 
bill to the floor within a specified 
period of time. 

Rayburn proposed expansion of 
the committee membership through 
the addition of two more Democrats 
and one more Republican as a less 
painful alternative to the drastic 
proposal of ousting Colmer, and 
pledged that the two additional ma- 
jority party members would be 
Democrats “who support the Dem- 
ocratic position in and out of Con- 
gress.” 

The plan won overwhelming 
—but not unanimous—approval 
in the Democratic caucus. Smith 
dropped his opposition within 
the caucus, declaring there were 
too many votes against him, but 
planned a last-ditch floor fight. 

Supporting Smith in his fight, the 
Republican caucus followed the 
recommendation of Minority Lead- 
er Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) and 
voted overwhelmingly to oppose 
enlarging the committee. Less 
than 20 GOP members bucked their 
party’s caucus, according to Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis (R-Mo.), who 
spoke against continuation of the 
GOP-Dixie alliance. 
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Brown Chosen 
President of 
Texas Labor 


Austin, Tex.—H. S. (Hank) 
Brown of San Antonio has been 
elected by the Texas State AFL- 
CIO executive board to fill out the 
term of Jerry Holleman as presi- 
dent of the state body. Holleman 
resigned to accept appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Brown, 40, served as education 
and research director of the state 
AFL-CIO until 1959, when he be- 
came business manager of Local 
142 of the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters. 
He recently was named also execu- 
tive secretary of the Texas State 
Building & Construction Trades 
Council. Brown announced his 
resignation from both posts after 
his selection as state AFL-CIO 
president. 

The 22-member executive board 
chose Brown over Sec.-Treas. Fred 
Schmidt. The terms of both the 
president and the secretary-treas- 
urer run until the August conven- 
tion of the state federation. 

Earlier the. board had unani- 
mously adopted a_ resolution 
praising Holleman’s service to 
the Texas labor movement and 
hailing his appointment to the 
Labor Dept. 
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